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Inventiveness Needed in the 


Dyestuff Industry 


Alt : of the human attainments that 

are really worth considering, in 
this world, have been produced by 
minds that disdained to take the path 
of least resistance. Nature, on the 
otrary, progresses by taking the 
pro- 


easiest and least resisting course, 
luces an abundance of all varieties and 
lows a great percentage to be elimin- 


ted in the struggle for existence. The 
esults is that nature’s productions hav- 
ng been sorted out by the ordeal of the 
urvival of the fittest, are efficient, but 
e cost of production is beyond cal- 
wation. The natural processes more- 
wer are slow and far overstep the 
yele of man. We may deduce there- 
oe that a natural growth is not a 
ethod adaptable to man’s achieve- 
hents. 
The temptation to take the easiest 
ath is great, and many take it, not 
bunting on the devious turnings and 
tours that lie between start and goal. 
tecedent is venerated in this world but 
ecedent is the arch enemy. of origin- 
ity. 
How many people, taking a tour over 
f many highways, stop to think what 
lain of circumstances control the di- 
ion of their journey? One day, 
the earliest time of animal life on the 
itinent, some wild beast journeying 
tt for food and drink, crashed its 
Ay through the tangle forcing a pas- 
@ where none had been before. 


Later other beasts, finding an opening 
already made, took this path of least 
resistance and by degrees the vegetation 
was destroyed and a trail was estab- 
lished. When primitive man came on 
the scene he only followed the natural 
course and adopted for his own the 
the same beaten path. Centuries passed 
and the trail became a road, then a 
highway. It is now too late to straighten 
its turns and it will remain a monument 
to a strictly primitive tendency that still 
remains a dominant force among the 
most highly developed of animal life. 

W hile the matter of roads serves only 
as an illustration of a trait or tendency 
we may carry an investigation further 
and note how our daily life is made to 
conform to precedent, habit and the 
travel of the beaten path. 

It is useless to attempt to overthrow 
the traditions of society, and in fact 
little good would be accomplished. In 
business and science however the 
natural method of development has no 
place whatever. Here the rule should 
always be—“a straight line is the short- 
est distance between two points.” The 
rule is crude and blunt in its expression 
and is often toned down in order to 
better please the ear. All suggestions 
as to 100 per cent efficiency in business 
are but variations of this fundamental 
theme. The application of the rule in- 
volves the removal of all obstacles that 
may intervene between the point of 
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HE name “CALCO” on dyestuffs and interme- 


diates designates a product of standard value 
and quality. In buying from us you are dealing direct with 
the manufacturer. Inquiries covering the requirements of 
textile manufacturers will receive prompt attention. 
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In addition to the above we manufacture limited quantities of other inter- 
mediates for our own consumption. Also we are developing other items 
for our own use and on a large scale for the market. On this account 
we shall be glad to have inquiries from our customers for intermediates 
not listed above, and we will advise our position on same. 


THE CALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


Branch Offices General Sales Offices Branch Plants 
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starting and the finish. This not only 
means there must be no detours, but 
all grades must be abolished, so a 
straight, level road remains. 

The man who accomplishes this and 
attains an ideal without following the 
winding, beaten path of precedent may 
be called original, a genius or eccentric, 
but in fact it matters little what he is 
called if he accomplishes his purpose. 

This would be a good place to explain 
that this article was not cut from a 
popular magazine merely to fill space, 
but was written with a hope that it 
would be read by most of the manufac- 
turers, dealers and users of American 
dyestuffs. If there ever was a need to 
discard precedent and leave the old 
“Made in Germany” highway it is now. 
Our smaller factories are worrying 
along with processes that had been 
abandoned years ago and the output of 
dyes is mainly determined by the offer- 
ings of intermedi: ites on the open mar- 
ket. This will get us nowhere. We 
must have a clear level road if we are 
to hold out, and later we can establish 
new roads through the wide unexplored 
territory. Our largest American fac- 
tories have equipped research depart- 
ments where it is hoped that nev 
straight lines will be mapped out. An- 
other large silk dyer has abandoned the 
road of least resistance and has driven 
several straight lines through almost in- 
surmountable difficulties and obtained 
many valuable dyes. Other plants have 
been working assiduously and making 
their objective the first consideration, 
these will succeed. Others however 
have but one aim, to make as much 
money as they can at present, without 
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helping the nation at large or laying a 
formation for their own future exist- 
ence. 

Just as the army in the field needs the 
co-operation of all the productive forces 
of the country so the dyestuff industry 
needs assistance from others. Our col- 
leges must train men for this work and 
our economic system must recognize the 
value of the industry. Our legislation 
must not all be for the poor farmer but 
must be made equitable and the tariff 
and patent laws adjusted to meet the 
new condition. There should be no lack 
of capital where there is an earnest 
effort to develop along the right lines 
and it might even be possible to make 
the production of dyes a co-operative 
scheme among the consumers. 

Practically all the great synthetic 
drugs that are now used so extensively 
have had their development in dyestuff 
factories. America has initiative and 
should not be compelled to follow beat- 
en paths. We can do all these things 
right here if the sentiment of the coun- 
try supports the effort. 

The consumers of dyes are asked to 
inform themselves correctly and do 
everything in their power to correct the 
public impression that dye manufacture 
is essentially a German industry. 

Asa fact the industry is more English 
than German, but on account of the 
short-sighted legislators in [England 
they allowed the supremecy to be stolen 
from them. Shall we allow Congress to 
do the same for us? 


The Cooks Falls Dye Works, New 
York City, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $30,000.00. 


DICKS, DAVID COMPANY, Inc. 


302 BROADW AY Ms ae 


> ate o*s NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of 


FUCHSINE 


SOLUBLE BLUE 
METHYLENE BLUE 


METHYL VIOLET 
SAFRANINE 


as well as other ANILINE COLORS 


Works: 
Waverly, New Jersey 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Distributors for 


Essex Aniline Works 
Reliance Aniline Chemical Co. 


Offices: 
Chicago Boston 
Paterson Greensboro 















































Why Do You Not Issue a Press 
Bulletin ? 

There is a certain manufacturer of 
dyestuffs who sends out each week a 
series of bulletins announcing new de- 
velopments in his plant. This is a par- 
ticularly good idea and one of great 
importance in proper consumer educa- 
tion. Why then are not the same bul- 
letins prepared by other American 
manufacturers ? 

The press will gladly reproduce ar- 
ticles relative to the industry and the 


information would be more authen- 
tic than that which is now obtained 
through the customary channels of 


journalism. 

This industry needs proper publicity. 
Don’t blame a trade-paper for repro- 
ducing an article that does not suit 
you. Remember that a trade-paper 
wields a vital influence in this new in- 
dustry. The American DyesturF RE- 
PORTER wants to cooperate with you 
for the good of the industry, so send 
us the proper information regarding 
development in your own plant. 

Editor. 


YOU can’t afford 


to use any but the 


finest 
Oil Soluble Colors 


We Manufacture the Finest 


OIL ORANGE 
OIL RED 

OIL BROWN 
OIL YELLOW 
OIL BLUE 

OIL MAHOGANY 


We Can Match Special Colors 


SIZING SPECIALTIES CO. 


INCORPORATED 
JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN DyESTUFF REPORTER: 


Please explain fully the difference between a 
blue black and a jet black and where is 
each most useful? 


While this question is similar to one 
answered recently it may be advisable to 
go into more detail. A blue black or 
a black blue is a dye with a blue tone 
but still enough of the black element in 
its make-up to give the appearance of 
a deep black in he: ivy shades. The blue 
element is most in evidence when the 
dyed material is viewed parallel to its 
surface and is called “over-tone.” A 
jet black is generally made from a blue 
black by the addition of yellow, orange 
or scarlet which causes the blue ele- 
ment to be destroyed so that the black 
alone is effective. A true jet black is 
not often seen, but generally commer- 
cial dyes retain some of the blue effect. 
A jet black has an undesirable overtone 
and is termed “rusty” or “slaty. 

The jet black is more economical be- 
cause a quantity of a blue black that 
would only make a deep blue may be 
changed into a full black by the addi- 
tion of orange. Whether yellow, orange 
or scarlet is to be added depends on 
the tone of the blue black. It is con- 
sidered a fatal defect to turn the black 
into a reddish tone because a red over- 
tone is displeasing. The rule of using 
one or the other is dependent on wheth- 
er the overtone plays any part or not. 
Piece goods generally require a full 
shade of blue black although men’s suit- 
ings may be almost jet. Where black 
is to be mixed with white, either in 
stock or yarn, it is advisable to use a 
jet black for economy's sake. It 1s 
difficult to judge the relative value of 
two shades of black, but when neces- 
sary to do so the blue shade should be 
made into a jet by addition of other 
colors and the total cost computed in 
comparison with the other. 










AMERICAN DyYESTUFF REPORTER: 


Is there anything that will present a dyemg 
from crocking? The goods have already 
been dyed so it is too late to make any 

corrections in the dyebath. 
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It has been found that a thin paste 
of Gum Tragacanth dried into textile 
fabrics has no stiffening effect but will 
prevent the color from rubbing off. The 
effect is purely mechanical, not chem- 
ical. Each fibre becomes coated with 
a thin film of protective material and 
any loose particles of dyestuff are held 
firmly. The great bulk of water held by 
the gum causes it to dry down to a very 
fine, tough film that coats the fibres but 
is not bulky enough to connect them. 
Starch and glue would have too much 
filling effect and would cause stiffness. 


AMERICAN DyrEsTUFF REPORTER: 

Has mercerised cotton any other effect on 
dyestuffs than the brilliancy due to the 
fibre? 

Dyers of mercerized cotton notice 
that the dyebaths exhaust more quickly 
and completely than in the case of or- 
dinary cotton. It is also noticeable that 
dyeings of Benzo Purpurine are less 
likely to turn dark and that many pale 
blues gradually fade. There seems to 
be a more intimate union of dye and 
fibre and although the cotton may show 
a neutral reaction it appears to exert 
the same influence as a mild alkali. In- 
equalities of mercerization will also 
cause uneven dyeings that are amost 
impossible to control. 


AMERICAN DyESTUFF REPORTER: 
How can Direct Blacks be made fast to 
washing and how do they compare to 

Sulphur Blacks? 

To have a Direct Black fast to wash- 
ing it must not be dyed in a standing 
bath but must have a fresh bath each 
time. There is- a small amount of 
material which accumulates in the 
standing kettle and which does not 
fasten properly and also prevents the 
true dyestuff from being taken up to 
the best advantage. It is also well to 
add about 2 per cent of Soda Ash to the 
dyebath and not to use more than 20 
per cent of Salt. After an hour’s boil- 
ing the rinsing must be thorough in 
order to remove all loose color. The 
dyeing is usually fixed in a fresh bath 
containing one-half per cent. of Bi- 
chromate of Soda and 2 per cent. of 
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40 per cent. Formaldehyde for 20 min- 
utes at 180° F. Some dyers even boil 
in the fixing bath, but as the black be- 
comes redder it is necessary to soap it 
to restore the shade. 

The fastness of Direct Black treated 
in this way is sufficient for hosiery and 
has been used on loose cotton for mix- 
ture in cheap woolen goods without 
staining white stock in a light fulling. 
Sulphur Black, however, is very much 
faster, both to washing and light and 
is not so likely to turn reddish. Of 
course the Direct Blacks can be applied 
to mixed goods while Sulphur Black 
is only used for cotton. 


The Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has recently acquired the 
property of the Commercial Acid Co., 
Ik. St. Louis, Ill, for an amount which 
is said to be something in excess of 
$2,000,000.00. The plant consists of 
twenty-five factory buildings with full 
equipment that will be used for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, nitric 
acid, ete. 


Manufactured by 


The Butterworth Judson Corp. 


WORKS 
Newark, N. J. Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 


VICTORIA BLUE B 
VICTORIA BLUE BASE 
CRYSTAL VIOLET 
CHROME BROWN 


Phosgene Gas_ Michlers JCetone 


Dinitrobenzol Benzyl Chloride 
Picramic Acid Salicylic Acid 
Benzidin Sulphate and Base, Etc. 


Manufactured by 


THE ATLAS POWDER CO. 
NITRITE OF SODA 


Sole Distributors 


Frank Hemingway, Inc. 
115 Broadway, New York 


LAKE COLORS ANILINE COLORS 
PHARMACEUTICALS 
OILS AND GREASES 
ACIDS 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


The ballot from the annual election 
of the Chemists’ Club, New York, has 
been prepared and is as follows: Ell- 
wood Hendrick, for president ; Charles 
L. Herty, first vice-president; Victor 
G. Bloede, C. L. Parsons, second vice- 
presidents; J. R. M. Klotz, secretary ; 
Henry M. Toch, treasurer; K. G. Mac- 
kenzie, Jerome Alexander, T. R. Dug- 
gan, trustees to be elected. 

A new dyestuff manufacturing plant 
to be known as the Colonial Aniline 
Works has recently been established at 
Monticello, N. Y. It is incorporated 
with a capital of $10,000.00 by W. 
Lowenthal, C. Lowenthal and P. S. 
Glickstein. 

A part of the Picric Acid Plant of 
the Butterworth Judson Corporation, 
Newark, N. J., was damaged by fire on 
Sunday, March 24th. It is estimated 
that the loss will exceed $100,000.00. 


We have received information from 
the Federal Dyestuff & Chemical Com- 
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pany of an offer of $3,100,000.00 made 
to them by the DuPont interests for 
their plant in Knoxville, Tenn. 


The Lippincott Chemical Co., of 
New York City has purchased a factory 
in Orange, N. J., for the manufacture 
of dyestuffs and chemical products. 


The Tennessee Copper Co., 11 
Broadway, New York, is contemplating 
plans for the increase of its output of 
sulphuric acid. This product is at pres- 
ent being made at Ducktown, Tenn., 
and the necessary addition in plant 
equipment will enable them to produce 
approximately 3,000,000 tons annually. 


The Manhattan Dye Works, 856 
Manhattan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., are 
contemplating the erection of an addi- 
tion to their plant which will cost ap- 
proximately $50,000.00. This plant will 
be located on Green Street and will 
consist of a two-story brick building 
about 100x150 feet. 


DYTESIUPFS 


AND 


CHEMICALS 


H. A. METZ & CO., Inc. 


122 HUDSON STREET 


NEW YORK 
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The Robax Chemical Co., has been 
incorporated under the laws of Dela- 
ware, with a capital of $100,000, by C. 
A. Cole, Hackensack, N. J.; A. R. Oak- 
ley, Pearl River, N. Y.; P. E. Britsch, 
Brooklyn. 


The Bond Chemical Co., Camden, N. 
|, has been incorporated by Joseph Mal- 
lon, John J. Finney and Frederick M. 
Wick, all of Camden. The capital is 
$125,000. 


J. F. Linberg, E. J. Linberg and J. F. 
Linberg, Jamestown, N. Y., have incor- 
porated the dye and chemical firm of J. 
F. Linberg Co. Capital is $50,000. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., Cincinnati, has 
increased its capital stock from $2,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000, and is to materially 
enlarge its production of chemicals and 
wal tar dyes. 

Licenses are Issued for American 

Firms to Use Dyestuff Patents 


After months of experimenting with 
ix hundred German patents for manu- 
facturing dyestuffs, the proper combina- 
tions of the patents for commercial 
production of dyes has been determined 
and the Federal Trade Commission has 
issued thirty licenses for use of these 
patents under the trading with the 
enemy act. Twenty-two applications of 
the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Com- 
pany, of Wilmington, Del., and eight 
applications of the National Aniline and 
Chemical Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
have been granted. 


CLEARING HOUSE 


FOR 


COLORS 


DYE EXCHANGE CORPORATION 
141 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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The Lloyd Chemical Works, Belle- 
ville, N. J., is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the property formerly occu- 
pied by the Kent Motors Corporation, 
Belleville, about 16 acres. It is planned 
to construct a large new chemical manu- 
facturing plant comprising several 
threestory structures for initial opera- 
tions, and it is said that the entire 
project will involve an expenditure of 
about $2,000,000.00. The company has 
been awarded a large contract by the 
Government for the manufacture of 
chemicals. 

The Crescent Color Co., West Front 
St., Plainfield, N. J., has recently be- 
gun the construction of an addition 
to its plant which it is estimated will 
cost about $20,000.00 


The Noequa Chemical Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., which was recently incorpor- 
ated with a capital of $450,000.00 is 
planning for the erection of a new 
manufacturing plant which will be 
located at Rittersville, Pa. 


ATLAS COLOR WORKS 


INC. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Indigotine 

Indigo Paste 

Indigo Extract 
Alizarine Yellow 3G 
Malachite Green 


We do not job in any 
colors, we manufacture 


SALES OFFICE: 
322 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WORKS: 
Hamilton Ave. and Gowanus Canal 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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What the Consumer Thinks 


We have always contended that the 
consumers of dyestuffs have not been 
consulted enough regarding matters of 


importance to the future of the dyestuff 


industry in America. It must be re- 
membered that it is upon the action of 
the consumer that the industry is to 
prosper, consequently his favorable 
opinion should be sought after. 

Some time ago, we sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to a number of mills through- 
out the country asking them for a 
statement of their opinion as to what 
would be the proper amount of tariff 
protection necessary to foster the indus- 
try. There were a thousand letters sent 
out and over sixty per cent of them 
returned to this office, showed that the 
consumer was more than interested in 
having the American industry protected. 
This information should be of value to 
the manufacturers as well as to the Gov- 
ernment, and with this in view we are 
reproducing the name of the company 
and their statement regarding the sub- 
ject. 


Sunset Woolen Mills, Bandon, Oregon : 


“Advocate a protective tariff to be 
guaranteed for at least twenty years, 


in order to encourage those who are 
willing to spend money to develop 
the industry in the United States and 
high enough to keep out all others.” 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Virginia: 
“T think it fair to advocate a reason 
able rate to give necessary protection 
on such articles as could not other 
wise be made in competition with 
Germany, but on nothing else.” 
Camden, Maine: 
tarift.”” 


Lincoln Woolen Co., 
“Strong protective 
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Dill & Collins Company, 
ra: 
“High 
years.” 
The Glazier Mfg. Co., 
bury, Conn. : 
“Adequate protection for the .\meri- 
can industry.” 

Byron Weston Co., Dalton, Mass.: 
“Protection enough to insure Ameti- 
can production.” 

Come Mig. ‘Co., Conic; N. H.: 

“A reasonale tariff to protect Ameri- 
can manufacturers, provided the dyes 
are sold as low as the foreign made 
dyes.” 

. Slater & Sons, Webster, Mass. : 
“The judgment of the writer is that 
a protective tariff should be advo- 
cated on American made dyes, which 
means, of course, that it would bea 
tax on the whole country indirectly, 
for the reason that well-established 
dye industries have the elements 
around which high explosive manv- 
facturing can be carried on in case 
of sudden need. That is a Govern- 
ment asset which should be protected 
and developed.” 

St. Cloud Woolen 

Minn. : 
“Sufficient protection only.” 
Hampshire Paper Co., South 
Falls, Mass. : 
“A sufficient protective 
monopolistic.” 

Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. : 
“Equal protection for all classes o! 
dyestuffs.” 

Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. : 
“Sufficient protection to insure con- 
tinuance of American manufacture.” 

Richardson Silk Co., Belding, Mich.: 
“We advocate a very high tariff.” 

Belding Brothers & Co., Northamp- 

ton, Mass.: 
“It is our belief that a rational pro- 
tection should be given.” 

Windham Mfg. Co., South \Windham 

Maine. : 
“Go gunning for prohibitive embargo 
until such time as the American in 
dustry is on its feet. Also a working 
clause in our patent laws that will in 
sure all steps of manufacture being 
conducted on American soil.” 


Philadelphia, 
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Mead Pulp & Paper Co., Chillothe, O. : 
“American manufacture manufac- 
turer of dyes should in our opinion be 
encouraged and fostered.” 

Marathon Paper Mills Co., Rothschild, 

Wis. : 
“\We believe in a protection of Ameri- 
can dyestuff manufacturers.” 

Belding Brothers & Co., Petaluma, Cal. : 
“Sufficient protection to insure home 
production.” 

Muskegon Knitting ills, 

Mich. : 
“We believe that a strong protective 
tariff should be imposed.” 

Gilbert Paper Co., Kenosha, Wis. : 

“In our opinion there should be a pro- 
tective tariff.” 

Caraleigh Mills, Raleigh, N. C.: 

“\ protective tariff so as not to make 
the mill manufacturer pay too much 
for his dyestuffs. We might also ad- 
vocate a cooperative tariff.” 

Sawyer Tanning Co., Napa, Cal.: 
“Only a study of the industry can de- 
termine how much tariff to impose. 
We believe it should protect Ameri- 
can manufacturers.” 

Otto & Otto Felt Co., Belvidere, N. J.: 
“We believe the Government should 
protect American dyestuff manufac- 
turers.” 

Skyland Hosiery Co., East Flat Rock, 

me 3 
“Enough to offset difference in labor 
cost here and abroad.” 

Columbian Paper Co., Buena Vista, Va. : 
“There is a very wide difference 
of opinion on the tariff as you well 
know, and any view you may have on 
the subject will no doubt be influ- 
enced by your general views on a pro- 
tective tariff issue.” 

Glenlyon Dye Works, 

a 0.2 
‘\ reasonable tariff thirty to forty 
per cent enough to encourage the 
manufacturer of the high class dye 
stuffs which are not yet being man- 
ufactured.” 

Clinton Woolen Manufacturing Co., 

Clinton, Mich.: 
“There should be a protective tariff 
on synthetic dyes, higher than on 
natural or wood dyes.” 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Fast Black on Cotton Hosiery 
(Continued from last week) 

Another unique feature of this sys- 
tem is the oxidizing. As is well-known, 
all the best and fastest colors are colors 
of what are known as the vat colors, 
such as indigo, indanthrene, etc., and 
all such colors must be oxidized or 
fixed on the yarn by means of oxygen 
of air. In the earlier attempts vacuum 
was utilized, but even a perfect vaccum, 
if it could be gotten, is not powerful 
enough for this purpose. Then air 
pressure was applied up the centre of 
the beam and was found to be little 
better for the effective pressure was 
lost in its radiation outwards, and so 
the color was only partially fixed, and 
was uneven. This system is unique in 
that the air pressure is applied on the 
outside of the beam and so the mean 
effective pressure is maintained all the 
way through the beam, and the whole 
set of beams are oxidized together at 
one operation. It is by far the most 
economical system. On this apparatus 
raw stock can be dyed just as easy and 
straightforward as beams on the same 
plant, and thus, for the first time, raw 
stock can be dyed indigo and other oxi- 
dation colors perfectly fast and even, 
so that it will spin just as well as gray 
cotton. There is no matting nor short- 
ening of the staple. The cotton is not 
made harsh or rough in the dyeing. 
The cotton is automatically filled in the 
cylinders which automatically empty 
themselves, and no hydro extracting is 
required as is the case in all other sys- 
tems for raw stock dyeing. The plant 
is also just as suitable for bleaching as 
for dyeing. The beam dyed yarn can 
be quilled and a greater production en- 
sured than by quilling from the chain. 

By no means an unimportant feature 
is the simplicity and_ reliability of 
matching the dyeings and the ease and 
regularity with which one batch of 
beams after another can be matched 
off. When it is realized that here is 
dyeing being conducted, at last, on a 
scientific basis with the weight of yarn, 
weight of color, volume of liquor, and 
time of operation, all under easy, and 
absolute control, it is easy to see that 
matching is simple and results are sure 
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Eureka Silk Dyeing Co., 
m. 3.2 
“Enough tariff to cover the various 
differences.” 
Fred. Strauss Dye Works, Chicago, 


Paterson, 


“American made dyes must be pro- 
tected by tariff.” 

Gardiner Hall, Jr., Co., South Welling- 

ton, Conn.: 
“We are to advocate tariff high 
enough to protect the American 
manufacturers of dyestuffs.” 

McCallum Hosiery Co., Northampton, 

Mass. : 
“The manufacturers of dyestuffs are 
the proper parties to decide this im- 
portant question.” 

Pennsylvania Silk Dyeing & Finishing 

Co., Franktord, Pa.: 
“A commission should be appointed 
formed of dyestuff manufacturers 
and users of same to investigate the 
cost of production here, then fix a 
tariff for protection only.” 

Cheney Brothers, South Manchester, 

Conn. : 
“A protective tariff so that all dyes 
formerly imported from Germany 
can be made here at a profit to do- 
mestic manufacturers.” 

Whiting Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. : 
“Tariffs should be such that an 
American industry can be built up.” 

Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., New 

York City: 
“We believe in a protective tariff.” 

Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., James- 

town, N. Y.: 
“Tariff on lines proposed by such 
people as Dr. William Beckers of 
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the National Aniline Chemical Com- 
pany should be enacted.” 
Megorgee Paper Mills, Modena, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa.: 
“Protect American goods so long as 
the quality is up to standard.” 
Oriental Silk Printing Co., Haledon, 
i 5t 
“Sufficient protection to prevent for- 
eign competition.” 
Belveridge 
Ind. : 
“A tariff that will protect the Amer- 
ican manufacturer of dyestuffs.” 
The Champion Coated Paper Co., Ham- 
ilton, Ohio: 
“Sufficient tariff to really protect.” 
Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Me.: 
“A tariff sufficient to foster the 
growth of a national dye industry.” 
Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. : 
“The industry should be protected 
sufficiently to attract capital and keep 
it engaged as against foreign com- 
petition.” 
Valley Woolen 
Mass. : 
“We believe in a protective tariff.” 
Delaine Mills, Inc., Manayunk, Phila., 
Pa. : 
“Sufficient protection to really pro- 
tect.” 


Paper Co., Indianapolis, 


Mill, Cherry Valley, 


Agawan Co., Agawan, Mass.: 


“Sufficient tariff to establish the in- 
dustry in this country.” 
Reed City Woolen Mills, Reed City, 
Mich. : 
“Moderate, high enough to protect 
American-made dyes but not prohib- 
itive to importation.” 


United States Conditioning & Testing Co. 
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‘ooper, Mills & Co., St. Joseph, Mich. : 

“We advocate and favor increased 
duties.” 

Burdeen Paper Co., Otsego, Mich. : 
“The American dyestuff industry 
should be protected.” 

lee Paper Co., Vicksburg, Miss. : 
“We believe a protective tariff is nec- 
essary in order to build up and main- 
tain the industry.” 

The Crystal Paper Co., Middletown, 

Ohio: 
“Enough protection to insure good 
dyes being made in this country.” 

Beckett Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio: 
‘I believe in a protective tariff to 
cover difference in cost of manufac- 
ture.” 

McDowell Paper 

Phila., Pa.: 
“Sufficient protection to enable the 
American manufacturer to make a 
reasonable profit.” 

\ttleboro Braiding Co., S. 

Mass. : 

“We think a high protective tariff 
necessary on American made dyes.” 
York Haven Paper Co., York Haven, 

Pa. : 

“High protective tariff so as to pro- 
tect American manufacturers when 
this war is over from the country be- 
ing flooded with German dyes.” 

Fred. Pearson & Co., Inc., Phila., Pa.: 
“Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” 

Standard Paper Mfg. Co., Richmond, 

wa.? 
“We 
duty.” 

Homestead Woolen Mills, West Swan- 

zey, N. H.: 


Mills, Manayunk, 


Attleboro, 


advocate a fairly protective 


DIRECT BROWN 
DIRECT BLUE BB 
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“We think there should be a protec- 
tive duty on American-made dyes.” 

American Novelty Printing & Emboss- 
ing Works, Hoboken, N. J.: 
“Sufficiently high tariff to insure pro- 
tection.” 

The S. Y. Beach Paper Co., Seymour, 

Conn. : 
“We advocate a duty of at least 
thirty per cent.” 

Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Co., E. Roches- 

ter, N. H.: 
“We advocate a tariff necessary to 
protect American-made dyes.” — 

Ford Silk Hosiery Dyeing Co., Phila., 

Pa. : 
“A tariff to equalize domestic pro- 
duction.” 

John Gay’s Sons, Inc., Phila., Pa.: 
“A protective tariff by all means, 
otherwise American industry built up 
since the war will be killed.” 

Nye & Wait Kihnamock Corp., Au- 

burn, N. Y.: 
“We think the Government should 
protect the American manufacturer.” 

Tilton Mill, Tilton, N. H.: 

“A tariff should be enough to pro- 
tect.” 

Geo. W. Lefferts & Co., 

ra.: 
“Protective tariff—manufacturers of 
dyestuffs should know the _ per- 
centage.” 

Globe Silk Works, New Haven, Conn. : 
“Enough tariff to protect the new 
industries that have started up.” 

Warren Mfg. Co., Riegelsville, N. J.: 
“A tariff high enough to protect in- 
dustry and insure a home supply.” 

(Continued tn next issue) 
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SEIZE WOOLEN MILLS OWNED 
BY GERMANS 


GREAT PLANTS IN NEW JERSEY, VALUED 
At $70,000,000, TAKEN BY ALIEN 
PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 
Larger Concerns Subject of Investiga- 
tion on Complaint of Textile Alliance 
GX g great German-owned New Jer- 

sey woolen mills, valued at more 
than $70,000,000, have been taken 
over by the Alien Property Custodian, 
who has named governing boards to 
assume control of them. The earn- 
ings of the properties during the war 
will go into the Federal Treasury for 
the purchase of Liberty bonds. 

The mills taken over, as announced 
to-night by A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien 
Property Custodian, were the Passaic 
\Vorsted Spinning Mills, the Botany 
Worsted Mills, the New Jersey Wor- 
sted Spinning Company, the Forst- 
mann & Huffman Company, and the 
Gera Mills, all of Passaic, and the 
Garfield Worsted Mills Garfield, 
N. J. 

Two of the largest woolen concerns 
in New Jersey, both in Passaic, and 
both owning one or more subsidiary 
companies, have been under investi- 
gation in this city for several weeks 
by Attorney General Merton EF. 
Lewis of New York, who instituted 
the investigations at the instance of 
the Textile Alliance of America, the 


of 


great trade organization which is now. 


the official representative of both the 
American and British Governments 
in matters pertaining to the import 
and export of wool. <A. Mansfield 
Patterson is the President of the Tex- 
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Alliance and has appeared as the 
at all of the hearings 
Attor. 


tile 
complainant 


which have been conducted by 
ney General Lewis. 


The two mills, the owners of which 
are charged by the Textile Alliance 
with having acted as agents of Ger. 
man interests in the procurement of 
wool, a great deal of it from British 
colonies, are the Botany and _ the 
Forstmann & Huffman, both among 
the largest producers of woolens ip 
the United States. The Textile All- 
ance charges that thése mills took 
membership in the alliance and sub- 
sequently violated the agreement by 
acting as agents for Germans. 


Botany Mills 


The Botany Mills, it is charged, are 
largely owned by what is known as 
the Stoehr interests of Leipsic, Ger- 
many. Max Stoehr, a German-born 
American citizen, is secretary of the 
Botany Mills, which company is cap- 
italized at $3,000,000. Otto Kuhn, 
another German-born citizen, is the 
woolen manager of the concern, while 
Thomas Prehn, the President, is also 
a native of Germanv but an American 
citizen. 

The representative of the German 
interests, one of which, according to 
the Attorney General, was the Ger- 
man Government itself, who negoti- 
ated with the German controlled firms 
in this country to procure wool for 
use in Germany, was Hugo Schmitt, 
the agent in New York of the Deut- 
sche Bank. Hugo Schmidt, who, 
when at liberty, made the recently 
closed German Club his home, is now 
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ina Georgia internment camp. Let- 
ters which passed between Schmidt 
and the owners of the mills were fea- 
tures of the public hearings held by 
Attorney General Lewis. A German 
named Schwerdt, who was a natural- 
ized Belgian citizen, and who was re- 
cently arrested by agents of the Gov- 
ernment, also had a prominent part in 
the efforts made to secure wool for 
Germany. Schwerdt got his young 
son released from the Belgian Army 
by a personal appeal to King Albert, 
who was Schwerdt’s friend and who 
thought the naturalized German was 
a loyal Belgian subject. Schwerdt 
subsequently sent his son to South 
America as a German agent. 


Forstmann & Huffman 


As for the Forstmann & Huffman 
Company, it has for years been one 
of the leading industrial concerns of 
Passaic. Julius Forstmann, a natural- 
ized American citizen, is the Presi- 
dent. Forstmann maintained at the 
hearing that he never intended to 
violate any American law and that he 
ceased to have anything to do with 
the Germans after they sunk the Lusi- 
tania. He gave $1,000 to the Lusi- 
tania relief fund. Many letters which 
passed between Forstmann and Hugo 
Schmidt were introduced by Deputy 
\ttorney General Becker in the course 
of the examination into the activities 
of the Forstmann & Huffman Com- 
pany. 

Forstmann is to appear before the 
Attorney General next Tuesday after- 
noon, having received the privilege of 
making certain statements in his own 
behalf. Whether the action of Mr. 
Palmer in taking over the Forstmann 
« Huffmann Mills will render this 
hearing unnecessary the Attorney 
General was unable to say last night. 
Forstmann was to have appeared yes- 
terday afternoon but asked for a post- 
ponement. 

Garfield Worsted Mills 

The Garfield Worsted Mills was in- 
corporated in New Jersey, for the 
manufacture of worsted dress goods, 
in 1902. The mills are equipped with 
1000 wide looms. The assets of the 
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company in 1917, according to Poor’s 
Manual of Industrials, were $6,003,- 
O80, an increase of nearly $2,000,000 
since the beginning of the war in 1914. 
Theodore H. Lamprecht is the Presi- 
dent; Anton Schmid, Vice-President 
and Treasurer, and W. H. Heyne, 
Secretary. The Directors are, in ad- 
dition to the above officers, Carl 
Schneider, G. H. Schwab, W. Graup- 
ner, A. Hill, W. M. Kennard, and 
J. H. Love. 

New Jersey Worsted Spinning Co. 

The New Jersey Worsted Spinning 
Company has outstanding common 
stock valued at $2,000,000, according 
to Poor’s Manual. Its offices are at 
Garfield. O. Dressler is the President 
and F. Benedict, Secretary. 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Mills 


The Passaic Worsted Spinning 
Company is another well-known New 
Jersey enterprise. Christian Bahnsen 
is its President and Oscar Olsen Sec- 
retary. 

A representative of the Attorney 
General said last night that pending 
receipt of information from Mr. 
Palmer, the custodian of enemy alien 
property, no statement would be 
issued. 

A. G. Bruinier Joins Dicks David, Inc. 

Mr. A. G. Bruinier, formerly presi- 
dent of the Kalle Color Co., who has 
been residing in England for the past 
four years, has returned to America. 

Mr. Bruinier has decided to come 
out of his retirement with the pur- 
pose of reentering the dyestuff field. 
He has become vice-president and 
active in the management of the Dicks 
David Co., Inc., one of the most pro- 
gressive manufacturers of dyestuffs 
and chemicals. 

Mr. Bruinier has had a long experi- 
ence in the dyestuff business both in 
this country and abroad, and brings 
to the American industry a wealth of 
color knowledge. 

Dicks David Co., Inc., are manu- 
facturers of a line of high grade ani- 
line and basic colors, and have built 
up a large business, not only in this 
country but in foreign markets as 
well. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


















We take pleasure in advising our 
patrons that we have removed our 


main offices from 13-21 Park Row to 





7 Yq - 
Grand Central Terminal 
ENTRANCE ROOM, No. 1042 CORRIDOR O 
TELEPHONE, MURRAY HILL 116-117 





In emphasizing this important change 
which marks our growth in the dye- 
stuff field, we welcome the opportunity 
of thanking the many concerns whose 
increasing demands on our organiza- 
tion have made it necessary for us to 
broaden our service facilities. 


Oo 


We wish further to announce that hereafter 
we shall act as sole selling agents for the 


CERTIFIED CHEM ICA L CORP’N 
of Brooklyn, New York 


FRED WETZEL & COMPANY, Ine. 


Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. Clifton, N. J. 
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FOR FORTY-FIVE YEARS 
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Industry i 
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dependable shipments, of ACID, 
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offer these in reasonable quantities. 
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244 Madison Avenue New York 
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